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INTRODUCTION 


HE  influences  that  atitect  a  young  man  in  his 
choice  of  a  college  are  not  necessarily  those  which 
insure  his  receiving  the  utmost  benefit  from  his  selec- 
iun\.  Colleges  have  their  individualities,  their 
peculiar  points  of  strength  and  weakness,  which  con- 
trol their  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  types  of  men.  A 
college  misht  is  not  a  disaster,  because  almost  any  college  is  better 
than  none;  but  it  is  a  misfortune,  the  more  serious  because  it  should 
be  avoidable. 

Information  concerning  courses  of  study  is  always  available; 
that  concerning  the  little  less  important  matters  of  environment  and 
student  life  is  often  difficult  to  obtain.  To  the  prospective  student 
and  to  his  parents  who  may  be  investigating  various  colleges  there 
always  occurs  a  host  of  questions,  immediate  answers  to  which  would 
be  of  large  service. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  booklet,  the  Council  of  the  Alumni 
of  Dartmouth  College  has  not  attempted  to  rival  the  literature  of 
hotels  and  health  resorts;  its  effort  has  been,  in  so  far  as  possible,  to 
state  the  questions  that  an  inejuirer  might  naturally  ask,  and  to  an- 
swer them  briefly  and  truthfully,  to  the  end  that  men  of  a  suitable 
type  may  become  further  interested  in  Dartmouth,  and  men  of 
another  type  may  be  encouraged  to  look  elsewhere  for  their  educa- 
tion. 
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A  College  ivindow:  a  winter  outlook  from  Crosby  Dormitory. 


Why  should  a  Boy  go  to  College  ? 

There  are  two  sufficient  reasons  for  going  to  college.  At 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  thereabouts,  a  man's  reasoning  powers  be- 
gin to  be  really  effective.  While  business  will  exercise  and  develop 
these  powers,  the  narrower  range  of  intellectual  experience  which 
business  provides,  and  the  more  restricted  variety  of  data  which  it 
furnishes  tend  to  produce  over-specialization,  and  to  prevent  that 
breadth  of  vision  and  largeness  of  sympathetic  understanding  which 
is  essential  to  individual  happiness  and  to  the  exercise  of  good  citi- 
zenship. 

College  life,  further,  by  bringing  a  man  into  intimate  contact 
with  a  number  of  other  men  of  differing  tastes,  temperaments,  and 
abilities, — men  who  will  enter  business,  the  arts,  or  other  profes- 
sions— helps  the  individual  to  discover  himself,  and  to  determine, 
with  least  likelihood  of  error,  his  proper  vocation. 
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In  short,  college  gives  a  man  a  trained  mind;  that  is,  a  mind 
prepared  to  analyze  complex  conditions  and  to  draw  just  conclu- 
sions from  the  analysis :  it  gives  him  wide  interests,  keen  sympathies, 
and  a  quickened  understanding  of  men  and  their  manifold  ways  of 
thinking  and  doing.  Hence  it  prepares  him  to  make  a  success  of 
himself  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  through  good  citizenship, 
to  lend  himself  ably  to  the  welfare  of  the  state. 


What  is  the  Difference  between  a  College  and  a  University? 

The  terms  college  and  university  are  very  carelessly  used  in 
America.  A  good  many  people  think  that  a  university  is  simply  a 
large  college.  This  is  not  so.  A  university  is  really  worthy  of  the 
name  when  a  great  share  of  its  effort  is  directed  to  research  work 
on  the  part  of  its  faculty  and  its  graduate  students. 

The  emphasis  of  the  university  is,  or  should  be,  primarily  on  the 
discovery  of  ktiowledye;  the  emphasis  of  the  college  is,  or  should 
be,  primarily  on  the  trainiiuj  of  men.  The  two  things  are  very 
different.  The  chief  interest  of  the  university  professor  should  be 
his  subject;  that  of  the  college  professor,  his  students.  A  university 
professor  should  be  judged  by  his  contributions  to  learning;  a  col- 
lege professor  by  his  contributions  to  humanity  through  the  per- 
sonal influence  exerted  upon  young  men.  Most  American  univer- 
sities have  their  collegiate  departments,  but,  as  the  name  implies, 
the  college  idea  is  almost  necessarily  subordinate  to  the  university 
idea.  Thus  the  few  independent  colleges  of  the  country  feel  that 
they  have  a  very  important  mission. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  part  of  the  governing  board  of 
Dartmouth  College  attempted  to  change  the  institution's  title  and 
character  to  those  of  a  university.  The  result  of  the  attempt  was 
the  historic  legal  struggle,  known  as  the  Dartmouth  College  Case, 
in  which  the  College  was  represented  by  its  great  alumnus  Daniel 
Webster.  The  final  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  favor  of  the  College  has  been  largely  responsible  for  keeping 
Dartmouth  true  to  its  traditions  as  a  great  teaching  institution,  with 
its  avowed  mission  the  making  of  men. 
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Where  and  How  is  Dartmouth  College  Situated? 

Dartmouth  College  is  situated  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire, 
a  small  village  overlooking  the  Connecticut  River,  150  miles  north- 
west of  Boston,  and  about  250  miles  north  of  New  York  City.  The 
railroad  station,  known  as  Norwich  and  Hanover,  lies  on  the  Ver- 
mont side  of  the  river,  one  mile  from  the  College.  From  Boston, 
it  is  reached  in  five  hours  by  trains  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road, and  from  New  York,  in  eight  hours  by  trains  over  the  New 
Haven  system.  At  White  River  Junction,  five  miles  south,  through 
rail  connections  are  made  for  points  in  Canada  and  the  west  via  the 
Grand  Trunk  system.  Convenient  rail  connections  are  also  made  at 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  with  trains  over  the  Fitchburg  route,  and  at 
Springfield,  with  the  southern  and  western  service  of  the  New 
Haven  and  New  York  Central  lines.  To  the  motorist  Hanover 
is  one  of  the  most  accessible  villages  in  New  England.  One  of  the 
trunk  line  highways  to  the  White  Mountains  leads  through  it,  mak- 
ing it  an  almost  inevitable  stopping  place  for  the  tourist. 

The  immediate  location  of  the  College  is  on  a  broad  plateau 
some  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  All  about  rise  pine  clad  hills, 
which,  to  the  north,  join  the  White  Mountains,  some  of  whose 
crests  arc  visible  from  the  College. 

The  climate  is  healthful  and  invigorating,  summer  seldom  be- 
ing very  warm,  and  winter  usually  providing  enough  snow  and  ice 
to  encourage  out-of-door  sports,  concerning  which  more  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  booklet. 


Winter    encourages    out-door    sports.    A   ski  race  zvithin   a  stone' s-throw 
of  the  College. 
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Tuck   Drive:    a    new   uj'i^nnnli    In    tii,-    c  oiicir  recently    npened    llimm/h    the    ;;<'a'/_v   aciiiircil 
IlitclicDck    estate.     The    I'enncnt    hiJls    lie    hexond    the  trees. 


What  are  the  Disadvantages  and  the  Advafitages  of  this 
Situation? 

To  some,  Dartmouth's  location  may  seem  remote.  It  is  75 
miles  from  any  considerable  city  (Concord,  N.  H.).  There  are  no 
theatres,  concert  halls,  dance  restaurants,  saloons,  or  other  similar 
places  of  recreation  in  the  township.  The  oppijrtunity  for  social 
diversion  is  mainly  limited,  except  at  the  period  of  Carnival  and 
"Junior  Prom'\  to  association  with  faculty  families  and  to  the  un- 
usual student  life  which  the  situation  naturally  tends  to  produce. 
The  young  man  who  feels  that  college  should  offer  him  opportunitv 
for  the  attainment  of  large  social  ambitions  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
appointed in  Dartmouth;  so,  too,  is  the  young  man  who  is  de- 
pendent upon  city  excitements  to  keep  him  occupied  and  contented. 

Offsetting  these  things  is,  of  course,  the  healthfulness  of  a  col- 
lege located  among  the  northern  hills  in  a  bracing  climate.    Remote- 
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ness  from  city  amusements  implies,  likewise,  remoteness  from  most 
city  temptations.  As  Professor  Edwin  J.  Bartlett  recently  put  it  in 
an  address  before  Dartmouth  alumni,  "1  think  the  general  life  of 
the  College  is  sound  and  good.  1  have  asked  those  within  and  those 
without.  I  have  observed  for  myself.  I  know  that  those  who  travel 
from  college  to  college,  with  a  keen  eye  for  the  inner  life,  say  the 
same.  Not  that  we  are  better  than  other  men,  but  our  environment 
is  better  than  other  environments.  There  are  the  glorious  natural 
surroundings;  there  is  the  remoteness  of  the  ordinary  means  of 
damnation.  I  know  of  no  safer  place  for  a  boy  who  has  a  glimmer- 
ing idea  of  the  proper  use  of  freedom." 

It  is,  of  course,  the  environment  which  is  responsible  for  the 
often  cited  "Dartmouth  Spirit".  This,  after  all,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  almost  unavoidable  sense  of  unity  and  fellowship  growing 
out  of  the  fact  that  there  are  so  few  outside  distractions  to  draw 
men  from  their  College  associations.  As  a  result,  the  College  life 
is  very  intense.  There  is  so  much  going  on  that  there  is  no  excuse 
for  idleness  or  boredom,  but  almost  everything  is  by  and  of  the 
College. 

Dartmouth  afifords,  then,  small  opportunity  for  the  spender, 
for  the  society  young  man,  as  such,  or  for  the  young  man  who  is 
largely  dependent  upon  having  amusement  brought  to  him.  It 
does  ofTer  opportunity  for  the  young  man  of  ambition  and  vigor, 
who  finds  joy  in  the  fellowship  of  other  men,  and  who  can  find 
amusement  in  doing  as  well  as  in  being  done  for. 


How  Large  a  College  is  Dartmouth? 

In  the  various  departments  of  the  College  there  are  about  1500 
students,  all  men.     Dartmouth   is  not  a  co-educational   institution. 

The  College  is  large  enough  to  ensure  companionship  to  men 
having  a  wide  variety  of  interests;  and  small  enough  so  that  every 
one  has  a  fair  chance  to  make  his  influence  and  ability  count  in 
student  affairs. 
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Has  the  College  an  Ini- 
portant  History? 

Dartmouth  is  one  of  the 
oldest  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  Its  origin 
dates  back  to  an  Indian 
school  opened  in  Lebanon, 
Connecticut,  in  1754,  by 
Eleazar  Wheelock.  In  1769 
the  school  was  removed  to 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  where  it 
was  chartered  as  a  College 
by  King  George  III. 

Of  the  old  college  foun- 
dations, those  which  exist 
today  in  the  name  by  which 
they  were  chartered,  are,  in 
order  of  age.  Harvard,  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  Yale,  and 
Dartmouth. 

The  location  of  the  Col- 
lege was  chosen  by  Whee- 
lock as  affording  good 
opportunity  for  securing 
Indian  pupils.  In  this  he 
met  with  some  disappoint- 
ment. But  there  were 
enough  white  boys  to  make 
up  the  deficiency,  and  for 
upward  of  a  century  and 
a  half  the  College  has  ex- 
ercised an  ever  increasing 
influence.  True,  however,  to  its  ancient  tradition,  Dartmouth  still 
welcomes  Indian  pupils  and  makes  certain  special  provisions  for 
their  education. 


Pleasant   ivalks   lead  all  about     the     College     (jroiinds 
Dartmouth    Hall    belfry    from    the    College    Park. 
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Name  Some  Distinguished  Graduates  of  Dartmouth 

In  addition  to  living  alumni  of  Dartmouth  who  are  doing  dis- 
tinguished work  in  various  fields,  the  following  men— some  long 
since  passed — are  worthy  of  special  remembrance.  They  are  named 
by  date  of  graduation. 

1786 

Charles  Marsh.  Appointed  by  President  Washington  District 
Attorney  of  the  United  States  for  Vermont,  continuing  in  the 
ofiice  to  the  accession  of  President  Jefferson;  member  of  Con- 
gress; trustee  of  Dartmouth  College;  one  of  the  early  members 
of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

1791 
Dudley  Chase.     A  lawyer  and  legislator  in  the  State  of  Vermont; 
United  States  Senator;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Vermont. 

1792 
Jesse  Appleton.     Distinguished  divine  and  educator;  president  of 
Bowdoin  College  1807-1819. 

1793 
Samuel  Bell.     Lawyer  and  legislator  in  New  Hampshire;  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State;   Governor  of   the   State; 
United  States  Senator. 

1796 
Philander   Chase.     Distinguished   educator   and   divine;   Bishop 
of   Ohio;   founder   and   first   president  of    Kenyon    College   at 
Gambler,  Ohio. 

1801 
Daniel  Webster.     An  orator  and  statesman  whose  name  requires 
no  special  elucidation. 

1806 
Matthew    Harvey.     Lawyer,    legislator,    and    Governor    of    the 
State  of  New  Hampshire;  judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  New  Hampshire. 

1807 
Sylvanus  Thayer.     Distinguished  officer  in  arm^y  of  the  United 
States;  Superintendent  of  West  Point  Military  Academy,  for 
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Webster   Hall,    named    for   Dartmouth's   greatest   alitiinius. 
ing,  capable  of  seating  fifteen  hundred  persons. 


It    is  an   asse»ibl\   i^uild- 
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whose  high  standards  of  accomplishment  he  is  largely  respon- 
sible; founder  of  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering  at 

Dartmouth  College. 

1807 
George  Ticknor.     A   pioneer   in   the   study   and   appreciation   of 
modern  languages;  professor  of  French  and  Spanish  in  Har- 
vard University;  United  States  Ambassador  to  Spain. 

1809 
Levi  Woodbury.     Lawyer,  legislator,  and  Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; United   States  Senator;   Secretary  of  the  United   States 
Navy;    Secretary    of    the    United    States    Treasury;    Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

1819 
RUFUS  Choate.     Lawyer  in  Massachusetts;  member  of  Congress; 
United   States    Senator;   Attorney   General   of    Massachusetts; 
one  of  the  most  notable  lawyers  and  orators  whom  the  country 

has  known. 

1820 
George   P.    Marsh.     Lawyer;   member   of   Congress;   minister   to 
Turkey    and    to    Sardinia;    an    able    scholar    in    Scandinavian 
language  and  literature;  one  of  the  first  great  linguistic  scholars 

of  the  United  States. 

1825 
Isaac  Redfield.  Lawyer  in  Vermont;  justice  and  later  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Superior  Court  of  Vermont;  professor  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence  at  Dartmouth;  authority  on  railway  law;  com- 
missioner to  adjust  claims  of  United  States  on  Great  Britain 
following  the  Civil  War. 

1826 
Salmon  P.  Chase.     Lawyer;  United  States  Senator;  Governor  of 
Ohio;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

1836 
Edmund  R.  Peaslee.     Surgeon  and  professor  of  Surgery;  one  of 
the  ablest  of  American  medical  men  in  his  time. 

1842 
Amos  T.  Akerman.     United  States  District  Attorney  in  Georgia; 
Attorney  General  of  United  States. 
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There   are   fczv    more    cluiriiiiii(j    s/yuts    than   the  College  Park-,  a   ledgy  slof^e  heiwily 
forested    zvifh    rare    European    evergreens  among    which    zcind    pleasant    paths. 
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John  S.  Sanborn.  Distinguished  Canadian  lawyer;  member  of 
Parliament  from  the  Province  of  Quebec ;  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council ;  Queen's  Counsel ;  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada;  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada; 
justice  of  the  Court  Queen's  Bench,  Canada. 

1844 
Charles  H.  Bell.     Law^yer,    legislator,  and    Governor    of    New 
Hampshire. 

1846 
Charles  A.  Aiken.     Distinguished  educator  and  divine;  professor 
of  Latin  language  and  literature  at  Dartmouth  College;  presi- 
dent   of  Union    College;    professor  at  Princeton    Theological 
Seminary. 

1848 
James  W.  Patterson.     United  States  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

1849 
Charles   Doe.     Lawyer;   justice   of   the   Superior   Court  of   New 
Hampshire;    Chief   Justice    of    the    Superior    Court    of    New 
Hampshire. 

1851 
Redfield   Proctor.     Lieutenant  Governor  and  Governor  of  Ver- 
mont; Secretary  of  War  of  the  United   States;  United  States 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

1853 
Nathan  J.   Morrison.     Scholar  and  divine;   professor  in  Olivet 
College,  of  which  he  was  also  president;  president  of  Drury 
College;  president  of  Fairmount  College. 

Charles  A.  Young.  Veteran  of  the  Civil  War;  distinguished 
astronomer  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  later  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity; known  the  world  over  for  his  scientific  discoveries. 

1854 
John   Eaton.     Veteran  of  the  Civil  War;  educator;   superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  in  Tennessee;  United  States  Com- 
missioner of   Education;    president  of   Marietta   College   and 
of  Sheldon  Jackson  College  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
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1855 
Nelson  Dingley.     Lawyer,  legislator,  and  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Maine;  member  of  Congress. 

Walbridge  a.  Field.  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States;  member  of  Congress;  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts;  Chief  Justice  of  that  body. 

1857 
Edward  F.  Noyes.     Lawyer;  judge  of  Probate  in  Ohio;  Governor 
of  Ohio;  United  States  Minister  to  France;  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War. 

1859 
Phineas   S.    Conner.     Veteran   of   the   Civil   War;   distinguished 
teacher  and  practitioner  in  surgery,  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

1860 
Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft.     Scholar  and  educator;  for  28  years  prin- 
cipal of  Phillips  Andover  Academy. 

1861 
George  S.  Morris.     Veteran    of    the    Civil    War;     distinguished 
scholar  in  philosophy;  teacher  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  at  Johns  Hopkins. 


iriu'clcr  [fall:   one  of  the  Dartinoiith   dormitories. 
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What  Has  Been  Dartmouth's  Patriotic  Influence? 

This  is  answered  by  President  Hopkins  as  follows: 

Dartmouth  has  a  special  claim  to  the  distinction  of  being  a 
national  college  in  the  proportions  of  its  undergraduate  groups 
contributed  by  various  states  of  the  nation.  It  has  no  less  claim  to 
being  a  national  college  in  its  history.  Founded  in  colonial  times, 
it  is  one  of  the  small  group  of  colleges  older  than  the  nation  itself. 
In  the  change  of  emphasis,  by  which  its  primary  purpose  to  educate 
the  Indians  has  been  transformed  to  a  function  of  educating  the 
successors  of  the  Indians,  there  is  an  analogy  to  the  trend  of  the 
social  history  of  the  country. 

Dartmouth's  part  in  the  Revolution  was  most  distinctive  in  the 
fact  that  the  influence  of  the  College,  which  already  at  that  time 
had  spread  widely  among  the  Indians  of  northern  New  England  and 
New  York,  was  such  as  to  give  practical  immunity  to  the  colonists 
from  hostility  of  these  tribes.  This  was  recognized  specifically  by 
the  vote  of  Congress,  under  date  of  September  19,  1776,  appropriat- 
ing $500,  in  the  following  words: 

"Resolved,  as  it  may  be  a  means  of  conciliating  the  friendship 
of  Canadian  Indians,  or  at  least  of  preventing  hostilities  from  them 
in  some  measure,  to  assist  the  President  of  Dartmouth  College  in 
New  Hampshire  in  maintaining  their  youth  who  are  now  there 
under  his  tuition,  and  whom  the  revenues  of  the  College  are  not  at 
this  time  sufficient  to  support." 

It  might  have  been  expected,  perhaps  not  without  reason,  that 
Dartmouth  would  have  hesitated  somewhat  to  declare  itself  in  favor 
of  the  move  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  for  independence.  All  of 
the  College  connections  were  with  the  mother  country.  The  name 
had  come  from  an  old  family  of  the  nobility;  the  funds  had  come 
largely  from  English  benefactors;  and  the  interest  of  men  of  these 
associations  was  in  effect  the  largest  asset  of  the  College. 

The  willingness  to  take  an  early  stand  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
meant  the  sacrifice  not  onlv  of  ease  and  comforts  which  the  College 
had  begun  to  enjoy,  but  held  the  possibility,  even,  of  destroying  its 
very  existence.  Yet  President  Wheelock  wrote,  in  177^,  to  John 
Thornton,  the  English  benefactor, — "The  wringing  of  the  nose 
bringeth  forth  blood.    Our  liberties  were  dearly  bought  and  v.'c  have 
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tasted  the  sweetness  of  them  and  esteem  them  our  birthright;  and 
perhaps  His  Majesty  will  find  that  they  will  not  be  given  up  so 
tamely  as  he  imagines." 

In  the  Civil  War  it  was  Dartmouth's  proud  record  to  contribute 
a  greater  proportion  of  her  sons  to  the  service  of  the  military  forces 
that  kept  the  Union  w^hole  than  did  any  other  institution  of  higher 
learning.  As  Quint  says  in  The  Story  of  Dartmouth, — "On  every 
battlefield,  in  every  hospital,  in  every  camp,  on  the  march,  and  in  the 
bivouac,  the  men  of  Dartmouth  were  to  be  found  doing  their  duty, 
dying  bravely  or  living  honorably,  as  the  God  of  Battle  declared." 

The  call  to  arms  in  1898,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War,  found 
Dartmouth  in  its  usual  place,  willing  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  the  situation  to  such  extent  as  they  might  belong  to  her.       A 
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company  was  promptly  enrolled,  drilled  in  Hanover,  and  shortly 
enrolled  in  the  New  Hampshire  Guard.  If  the  need  had  been 
greater,  and  the  call  had  been  again  sounded,  those  who  stayed 
behind  and  drilled  would  have  added  their  numbers  to  those  who 
went  earlier.  The  old-time  willingness  was  present,  but  the  further 
need  did  not  arise. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  begin  to  write  the  record  of  Dartmouth 
men  in  this  great  war.  It  can  be  stated,  however,  that  all  the  evidence 
indicates  a  willingness  not  only  to  assume  the  amount  of  responsi- 
bility which  might  be  apportioned  to  the  College,  but  to  assume 
every  bit  which  can  be  borne.     As  these  lines  are  written,  in  the 
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latter  part  of  the  college  year  of  1916-1917,  over  half  the  College 
has  entered  actual  service.  A  hundred  men  are  on  the  battle  line 
in  France,  driving  ambulances  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded,  or 
engaged  in  the  dangerous  and  difficult  work  of  driving  the  powder 
lorries,  or  ready  for  any  of  the  dangerous  work  wherein  their 
experience  and  interest  may  be  utilized.  Nearly  twice  this  number 
are  in  various  forms  of  naval  service;  and  still  another  large  quota 
are  in  the  special  officers'  training  camps  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  A  considerable  group  of  men,  incapacitated  for  one  reason 
or  another  for  active  military  work,  are  busy  on  the  great  grain 
lands  of  the  middle  west;  and  the  rest  of  the  College  is  accounted 
for,  with  scarcely  an  individual  exception,  in  active  work  in  military 
training  in  Hanover. 

No  description  could  be  more  accurate  than  that  in  an  editorial 
of  The  Dartmouth  Aliiwui  Maijazine  for  June,  1917: 

"There  have  been  no  heroics,  no  cheering,  no  swelling 
excitement.  Silently,  one  by  one,  or  in  little  groups,  slipping  away 
by  night  trains,  so  as  to  avoid  something  of  the  struggle  of  goodbyes, 
the  men  have  gone.  And  thus  the  College  has  dwindled, — wasted 
one  might  almost  say;  for  the  steady  exodus  has  left  great  empty 
spaces  in  its  life  and  brought  a  singular  quietness  on  what  remains. 
Whoso  would  find  activity  must  seek  the  athletic  field  where  khaki 
clad  youths  are  building  elaborate  trenches;  or,  just  before  evening, 
he  may  stand  at  the  head  of  the  campus  to  see  the  regiment  march 
and  counter  march  and,  at  length,  draw  up  facing  the  soaring  flag 
pole  w^ith  its  billowing  stars  and  stripes  at  the  top.  The  chief  officers 
stand  almost  under  the  colors;  the  band  plays  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner;  every  hand  is  raised  in  salute.  The  tlag  halyard  is  released 
and  the  bright  banner  slips  slowly  down  the  pole  to  be  furled  for  the 
night.     Then  after  a  little  the  campus  is  deserted." 
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What  Kind  of  Boys  go  to  Dartmouth,  and  Whence  do  They 
Come? 

There  are  nearly  all  kinds  of  boys  at  Dartmouth  except  ex- 
cessively rich  ones.  A  large  proportion  of  them  earn  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  their  way  through  College.  Those  who  do  not,  repre- 
sent very  largely  the  comfortably  well-to-do  class  of  merchants  and 
professional  men.  After  graduation  they  will  have  to  earn  their 
own  way,  and  they  know  it. 

Massachusetts  contributes  the  greater  number  of  students,  with 
New  York  ranking  second.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Illinois 
are  liberal  contributors,  and  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  repre- 
sentation from  the  west. 

Dartmouth's  undergraduate  body  is  thus  a  highly  cosmopolitan 
group  representing  all  sections  of  the  Union.  This,  in  itself,  exerts 
a  broadening  influence  during  the  College  course.  After  gradua- 
tion, the  value  of  a  country-wide  acquaintanceship  is  manifest. 

Classifying  the  student  body  on  the  basis  of  preparatory  schools, 
it  may  be  said  that  two  men  enter  Dartmouth  from  the  public 
schools,  to  one  who  enters  from  private  school. 

The  fact,  however,  is  that  the  same  kind  of  boy  goes  to  Dart- 
mouth that  goes  to  other  colleges,  except  perhaps  that  the  Dart- 
mouth type  is  more  likely  to  represent  a  liking  for  out-of-doors  and 
for  the  opportunities  offered  by  an  institution  surrounded  by  hills 
and  woodlands  rather  than  by  sky-scrapers  and  manufacturing 
plants. 
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/111  tuliiiiiiistniti-i'c   offices   nf   tlir   Collcf/c  arc  limiscd  in  this  hitihiiii(/,  I'arkhiirst 
Hall.     Ilcrc   tlic   fresh iiiirii    is   iiiatricuUitcd. 


How  is  One  Aihnitted  into  DartmoiitliT 

Dartinoiitli  admits  stii(iciUs  in  two  ways.  I'hose  who  come 
from  schools  that  liave  received  approval  of  the  College  authorities 
may  be  admitted  without  examination  on  presentation  of  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  school  principal.  The  College  likewise  accepts  the 
results  of  the  examinations  hehi  each  spring  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board. 

In  the  fall  the  College  holds  its  own  examinations  in  Hanover. 

The  first  step  in  gaining  admission  to  Dartmouth  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  school  which  one  attends  is  on  the  so-called  "ap- 
proved list"  for  certification  at  Dartmouth.  The  school  principal 
can  give  this  information.  If  the  school  is  on  the  approved  list,  a 
man  who  is  a  sufficiently  high-grade  scholar  and  has  satisfactorily 
completed  certain  courses  of  study  will  be  admitted  to  Dartmouth 
on  the  basis  of  the  principal's  certificate,  without  further  examina- 
tion.    But  certification  is  approved  by  the  College  only  for  those 
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who  stand  unusually  high  in  their  preparatory  work.  Others  are 
expected  to  take  examinations. 

Detailed  information  as  to  the  reciuirements  for  admission  is  to 
be  found  in  the  College  Catalogue,  or  upon  personal  application  to 
Dean  Craven  Laycock,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 

The  Dean  is  the  chief  advisor  of  actual  and  prospective  Dart- 
moutli  students  ami  is  always  glad  to  confer  witli  those  who  have 
special  problems  calling  for  solution. 
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What  do  the  College  Authorities  Expect  of  a  Freshman? 

"The  College  requires  that  all  students  admitted  to  its  courses 
shall  put  in  the  position  of  first  importance  the  regular  requirements 
of  the  curriculum  and  shall  attend  regularly  all  prescribed  exercises. 

"Having  met  this  requirement,  the  College  expects  that  the 
freshman  will  seek  to  connect  himself  vitally  with  some 
extra-curriculum  activity,  to  make  a  genuine  efifort  to  join  socially 
in  the  community  life  of  the  College,  and  to  seek  in  all  proper  ways 
that  social  intercourse  which  tends  to  produce  the  all-round  man 
and  the  good  citizen. 

"In  order  that  the  above  requirement  and  expectation  may  be 
fulfilled,  a  certain  definite  duty  devolves  upon  the  College  to  furnish 
all  proper  aids  and  incentives.  Along  the  line  of  the  regular  work 
this  need  is  met  by  a  carefully  organized  system  of  faculty  advisors, 
supplemented  by  the  regular  work  of  the  class  officer  and  the  officers 
of  administration;  while  organizations,  both  athletic  and  non- 
athletic,  furnish  an  outlet  in  whatever  direction  a  given  man  may 
have  particular  interest  or  enthusiasm. 

"It  is  constantly  held  in  mind  that  the  average  freshman  is  the 
boy  just  stepping  into  manhood,  and  it  is  as  fully  recognized  that  in 
this  transition  period,  taking  place  most  largely  in  the  freshman 
year,  friendly  guidance  and  direction  in  all  matters,  whether  of  the 
mind  or  the  body,  is  absolutely  necessary.  To  meet  this  situation  the 
College  directs  its  best  efforts." 
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That  is  the  statement  of  Dean  Laycock,  and  it  covers  the  case. 
Specifically,  a  freshman  carries  five  courses  of  three  hours  a  week 
each.  At  the  end  of  his  first  semester  he  must  pass  at  least  three  of 
these  courses.  If  he  fails  to  do  so,  he  is  automatically  dropped  from 
College.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  any  freshman  who  is  well 
prepared  and  who  does  his  \^'ork  conscientiously  should  have  any 
trouhle  of  this  kind.  He  will  find  his  teachers  ready  to  help  him  in 
every  way  possihle,  and,  in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
certain  of  them  are  specially  appointed  to  concern  themselves  with 
his  particular  perplexities. 

Wliat  are  Dartnioufh  Facilities  for  Instruction? 

T'he  College  is  unusually  well  supplied  with  apparatus  for 
carrying  on  its  work.  Something  more  than  twenty  buildings,  ex- 
clusive of  dormitories,  are  listed  as  constituting  the  educational 
plant.  These  comprise  recitation  halls,  laboratories,  the  library, 
the  gymnasium,  sliop,  stores  and  the  like.  These,  together  with 
equipment  and  the  lands  utilized  in  conjunction  with  them,  repre- 
sent a  value  not  far  short  of  $2,{)U(),00U. 

The  College  endowment,  which  helps  meet  the  difference  be- 
tween what  the  student  pays  and  what  his  education  costs,  amounts 
to  something  better  than  :f4, ()()(),()()().  Total  assets  are  placed  at 
$6,()()(),()()(). 

Though  Dartmouth  is  an  old-time  college,  its  recitation  halls 
and  laboratories  are  modern  and  are,  in  the  main,  adequate  to  the 
demands  upon  them.  All  are  well  lighted  by  electricity  and  are 
heated  by  steam. 

The  courses  of  study  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  satisfy  present- 
day  requirements  of  breadth  and  variety.  They  are,  however,  so 
arranged  in  required  groups  as  to  obviate  the  danger  of 
over-specialization  by  the  student. 

The  faculty,  in  all  departments  and  schools,  numbers  124  men, 
or  about  one  teacher  to  each  fifteen  students, — an  excellent  ratio. 
Details  of  the  courses  of  study  and  the  personnel  of  the  faculty  are 
to  be  found  in  the  College  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Registrar  of  the  College. 
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Tuck    Hall     li'hich    houses    the    Tuck    School  of   Administration    and    I'lnancc,    a    [jradu'Atc 
dcpartnicn.t   i^'Jiich    enjoys   a    constanlly    enhanced    reputation. 

What  Types  of  College  Work  are  Offered  at  Dartmouth? 

Dartmouth  offers  opportunity:  first,  for  a  general  college  train- 
ing; second,  for  supplementary  special  training  in  medicine,  in  civil 
engineering,  and  in  business  administration.  The  purpose  of  the 
work  of  the  College  proper  has  nowhere  been  better  expressed  than 
in  the  inaugural  address  of  President  Hopkins,  himself  a  graduate 

of  Dartmouth.     "College,"  he  says,  "is  means  to  an  end: 

the  end  is  constructive  idealism  interpreted  in  terms  of  service." 

The  recognition  here  is  of  the  fact  that  no  man  can  live  unto 
himself  alone,  and  that  he  must  be  so  trained  as  to  increase  both  his 
native  abilities  and  his  willingness  to  use  them  for  the  benefit  of 
his  fellow  men.  That  implies  a  wide  general  training,  calculated  to 
give  diversity  of  outlook  and  at  the  same  time  to  instil  high 
ideals  of  unselfish  conduct.     It  is  this  attitude  toward  its  educational 
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responsibility  that  makes  Dartmouth  a  college  rather  than  a  uni- 
versity. The  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  is  expected  to  be 
prepared  seriously  to  undertake  his  life  work,  whether  that  be  busi- 
ness, or  the  preliminaries  of  a  professional  career. 

Dartmouth  has  developed  only  such  graduate  professional 
schools  as  could  be  maintained  without  interfering  with  the  impor- 
tance of  the  college  idea.  These  schools  are  kept  small,  and,  like 
the  college,  place  their  emphasis  upon  teaching  men  to  be  directly 
useful  in  whatever  undertakings  they  encounter. 

The  Medical  School,  the  fourth  school  of  its  kind  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States,  may  be  entered  after  two  or,  at  most, 
three  years  of  rcguhir  college  work.  After  two  years  in  the  Medical 
School,  where  the  foundations  of  medicine  are  carefully  laid,  the 
student  receives  his  degree  as  a  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Dart- 
mouth, and  is  then  able  to  complete  his  medical  course  and  obtain 
his  Doctor  of  Medicine  after  two  more  years  at  some  city  medical 
school  where  hospital  facilities  necessarily  provide  better  oppor- 
tunity for  advanced  study  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  country.  Under 
the  Dartmouth  Medical  School  system,  then,  a  man  may,  in  six 
years,  receive  his  college  degree  and  his  medical  degree.  He  will 
have  had  the  advantage  of  intensive  training  during  the  preliminary 
period  of  his  schooling  and  of  greater  variety  of  experience  when  he 
is  able  to  make  best  use  of  it.  Men  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  must  give  one  more  year  to  their  studies  before  receiving  the 
medical  degree. 

The  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineeriiuj  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  known  schools  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  A  man  enters  the 
School  during  his  senior  year  in  College  by  electing  all  his  senior 
studies  in  that  department.  He  graduates  from  College  in  tlie  usual 
way  and  receives  his  Bachelor's  degree.  By  remaining  another  year 
in  the  Thayer  School  he  becomes  eligible  to  receive  the  degree  of 
Civil  Engineer. 

Work  in  mechanical  engineering,  in  architecture,  in  mining 
and  in  many  other  technical  scientific  lines  Dartmouth  does  not  ofTer. 

The  Tuck  School  of  Administration  and  Finance  gives  oppor- 
tunities on  precisely  the  same  basis  as  does  the  Thayer  School,  in  so 
far  as  time  is  concerned.     The  School  aims  to  train  men  who  are 
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interested  in  acquiring  an  understanding  of  the  large  principles  of 
business  before  they  enter  upon  a  business  career.  Upon  graduation 
from  the  School,  a  year  following  graduation  from  College,  a  man 
receives  the  degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Science.  Since  only 
first-rate  men  are  admitted  from  the  College  into  the  Tuck  School, 
and  are  then  well  trained,  graduates  of  the  School  are  highly 
thought  of  by  business  houses. 

What  Chance  do  Dartmouth  Graduates  Stand  in  Business? 

Whether  the  Dartmouth  graduate  immediately  upon  his  grad- 
uation finds  employment  as  readily  as  an  out-going  senior  from  the 
colleges  and  universities  located  in  the  cities  is  at  present  largely  a 
matter  of  personal  opinion.  There  are,  however,  certain  agencies 
and  forces  in  operation  which  make  it  possible  for  the  Dartmouth 
man  not  only  to  secure  employment  upon  graduation,  but  even  to 
insure  favorable  consideration  for  a  place  while  he  is  yet  in  College. 
If  a  man  enters  either  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering  or 
the  Tuck  School  of  Business  Administration  he  has  a  position  all 
butgjuaranteed  him  upon  graduation,  since  these  schools  admit  none 
but  high-grade  men,  and  the  demand  for  engineers  and  men  with 
business  training  is  a  sure  and  steady  one. 

Sinceonly  a  small  percentage  of  the  men  of  the  College  later  enter 
the  Thayer  School  or  the  Tuck  School,  the  majority  of  graduates 
must  depend  upon  their  own  initiative,  the  personal  acquaintanceship 
of  friends  and  business  connections,  the  interest  of  Dartmouth  grad- 
uates through  alumni  organizations,  and  the  particular  effort  which 
the  College  is  now  making  through  the  office  of  the  Secretary  to 
place  graduates  in  a  position  to  secure  business  opportunities.  This 
last  mentioned  agency  each  year  comes  into  personal  contact  with 
an  increasing  number  of  business  houses.  It  has  been  successful  in 
recommending  candidates  for  places.  At  all  times  the  demand  for 
first-class  men  has  been  larger  than  the  available  supply.  Although 
the  city  colleges  are  in  immediate  contact  with  many  business  oppor- 
tunities, and  have  organized  agencies  to  secure,  correlate  and  dis- 
tribute these  opportunities,  their  graduates  seem  to  be  in  no  better 
position  to  secure  business  openings  than  are  Dartmouth  men. 
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lly  (/i'c'iiu/  two  yrars  of  intciisk'c  iiwdical  traiiiiiiy  in  the  quiet  sitrroiiiid- 
iii</s  of  I/iiiiOi'cr.  the  I >artiiioitth  Medieal  Sehnol  is  ahle  tn  eijiiif'  men  iin- 
nsuallv   -i^'ell    fcr    later   elinienl    reorh    in   the   eily. 


What  are  the  L/vi/ii^  A  rrau^ements  for  Dartmouth  Sti{de?its? 

The  majority  of  the  Dartmoutli  students  room  in  dorniitories , 
a  few  in  private  dwellings,  and  a  considerable  number  in  fraternity 
houses. 

The  dormitory  system  is  one  of  the  individual  features  of  Dart- 
mouth. The  buildings  thus  used  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
College.  For  the  most  part  they  are  divided  into  suites  of  two  rooms 
each, — a  study  and  a  bedroom,  designed  to  accommodate  two  men. 
The  conduct  of  the  dormitories  is  on  a  self-governing  basis,  no 
proctors  being  employed.  Instead,  there  is  a  student  committee  in 
charge  oi  each  building  whose  business  it  is  to  represent  its  residents 
as  well  as  to  exercise  whatever  oversight  may  be  necessary. 

The  scale  of  prices  in  each  dormitory,  further,  is  carefully 
adjusted  to  meet  a  considerable  range  of  financial  ability.  The  low- 
est charge  for  rooms  in  College  dormitories  is  $55  for  each  occupant 
lor  a  year.    This  includes  heat  and  care.    The  more  desirable  rooms 
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One  of  the  cuiitisiiu/  slitdriit  ciistoiiis  at  Dartmouth  is  the  annual  election  of  the  "Mayor 
of  Hanover."  The  event,  one  of  the  sure  liarbiucjers  of  sf^rinij,  produces  a  iiwtley  parade, 
led  usually  by  a  hastily  constituted  band.  Oratory  flozcs  in  abundance  front  College  Hall 
terrace.    The  Mayor  is  recognicable  ali^ays  by  a  silL'  hat  and  a  huge  bouquet. 


i 


College    t'{/.ii^.i    </;,'(/    uiililary    instructors    cvaniining  the  trenches  and  barbed  zcire  entangle- 
ments built  by  the  student  battalion. 


DARTMOUTH 


Till-  student   battalion's  first  day   in    the  Dartmouth    trenches. 


Pliotognil>hs  hv  K.  n.  Smilli  '11 

Preparing    entanc/leineiits. 


Officers  supcn'isiuii  the  Dartmouth  battalion. 
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in  newer  buildings  range  from  $80  to  $175  for  each  occupant.  Thus 
the  danger  of  segregating  men  according  to  their  means  is  avoided. 
Dormitory  rooms  are  furnished  with  beds  and  chiffoniers.  Begin- 
ning in  1919  the  rooms  will  be  equipped  with  desks,  chairs  and 
bookcases. 

All  dormitories  are  steam  heated  and  electric  lighted  from  a 
central  plant,  and  recent  buildings  are  of  fire-proof  construction. 
Janitor  service  is  supplied,  and  all  dormitories  are  under  constant 
inspection  of  the  Medical  Director  and  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Assignment  of  rooms  is  made  through  the  office  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Buildings,  to  whom  comtnunications  in  the  matter 
should  be  sent. 

In  order  to  prevent  undue  development  of  cliques,  the  fraternity 
houses  are  not  permitted  to  accommodate  more  than  fourteen  men 
each;  and  meal  service  is  not  allowed.  Fraternity  life  is  thus  subor- 
dinated to  the  College  life  as  a  whole. 


A     bit    of    harmless    initiation:     Freshmen     in    their   special   caps,   doing   a   pajama    dance 
C  ollecie  Hall  to  the  right. 

The  College  makes  provision  not  alone  for  the  housing,  but  for 
the  sustenance  of  its  students.  This  last  is  accomplished  through  the 
Dartmouth  Dining  Association,  which  operates  a  Commons  where 
meals  are  served  a  la  carte  at  as  nearly  cost  price  as  possible.     Even 
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The    Ci'Ilri/r    dhiUuh  hall      With    its    oak    paiielliiiii    and    hrai'ily 
ht-amrcl   roof   it  sit(/(/rsts   the   refectory   of   an   Enf/lisli   collet/e. 


with  the  present  high  cost  of  food,  some  men  keep  their  weekly  board 
bill  at  or  below  four  dollars.  Five  dollars  is  sufficient,  and  seven 
dollars  is  more  than  many  approach. 

Those  who  do  not  eat  at  the  Commons  are  accommodated  at 
local  clubs  and  restaurants,  where  the  charge  ranges  from  five  dollars 

per  week  up. 

All  eating  places  are  inspected  by  the  Medical  Director,  who 
gives  particular  attention  to  sanitation  and  to  the  sources  of  milk 
supply.  The  water  supply  comes  from  a  reservoir  in  the  hills,  owned 
jointly  by  the  village  and  the  College,  which  have  co-operated  to  con- 
trol the  entire  water-shed,  antl  have  swept  away  every  barn  and 
dwelling  upon  it  so  as  to  guard  against  pollution. 

By  controlling  or  inspecting  sources  of  supply,  and  by  exercising 
immediate  supervision  where  sickness  is  reported,  the  College  has 
maintained  for  years  a  remarkable  standard  of  health  among  its 
students,  and  has  been  entirely  free  from  all  epidemics. 
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What  Accommodations  are  Provided  in  Hanover  for  Out- 
siders Wishing  to  Visit  the  College? 

Such  crowded  periods  as  Carnival  and  Commencement  are 
not  recommended  to  the  casual  visitor  to  Hanover.  The  demand 
for  quarters  then  is  always  beyond  any  hope  of  sufficient  supply. 
During  the  College  year,  however,  the  Hanover  Inn,  which  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  College,  offers  the  best  of  entertainment. 
Parents  and  friends  of  students  are  particularly  recommended  to 
visit  the  Inn  during  winter  and  early  spring,  when,  for  a  stay  of  any 
considerable  duration,  special  rates  are  made. 

The  Hanover  Inn  is  in  fact  an  institution  of  quite  unique 
interest  and  is  in  itself  worth  a  visit  whether  one  is  interested  in  the 
College  or  not.  In  winter  time  it  offers  excellent  facilities  for 
the  lover  of  winter  sports,  and  in  spring  and  summer  its  popularity 
with  motorists  taxes  its  limited  capacity. 

Mr.  Arthur  P.  Fairfield,  the  manager,  a  graduate  of  the 
College,  is  always  ready  to  answer  inquires  as  to  the  Inn,  and  to 
make  reservations  for  guests. 
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Saturday  afternoon    in   late  ivinter.  Students  in  the  gymnasium  ivatchiny  an 
indoor  meet. 


Collei/e  e.vainintilions  are  held  on  the  drill  floor  of  the  (/ymiuisium.  The  usual  ap- 
paratus is  removed  and  hundreds  of  tablet-arm  eliairs  are  plaeed  to  aeeommodale  the 
students. 
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Lhirtinunth   students   on    a   "hike"   tlin>ii(jh    the    White  Mountains. 

What  are  Dartmouth's  Facilities  for  Physical  Training? 

Dartmouth  has  the  hirgest  and,  in  many  ways,  the  most  inter- 
esting gymnasium  in  the  country.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  huge  athletic 
coldframe,  which  gives  opportunity,  even  in  winter,  for  carrying  on 
track  events  and  baseball  practice  in  addition  to  the  usual  activities 
provided  for  in  a  well  equipped  gymnasium. 

Every  freshman  undergoes  careful  pIiNsical  examination  and  is 
re(]uired  either  to  take  part  in  some  form  of  organized  athletics  or 
to  undertake  regular  gymnasium  practice.  All  who  take  part  in 
athletic  sports  are  under  constant  supervision  of  expert  trainers  and 
coaches,  so  as  to  ensure  them  against  injury  from  overstrain. 

In  addition  to  the  gvmnasium,  the  neighboring  alumni  athletic 
field  gives  opportunity  for  practice  in  track  and  field  events.  There 
are  numerous  tennis  courts  about  the  College,  and  Hilton  Field  at 
the  north  {tn(\  of  the  vilhige  constitutes  a  beautiful  small  golf  course, 
well  cared  for  and  provided  with  an  unusual  and  attractive  club 
house.  The  golf  course  is  open  to  students  and  friends  of  the  College 
for  a  reasonable  fee. 

Aside  from  the  formal  facilities  for  physical  training  wliich 
the  College  offers,  the  location  of  the  place  invites  to  out  of  doors. 
The  students  scour  tlie  country  far  and   near  and,   in   tlie   process, 
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Oh  a  winter's  afternoon,  follonnng  a  fresh  fall  of  siiozi',  iitaiiy  a  man 
dons  his  skis,  and,  armed  zvith  a  caniera,  goes  adventuring  through  the 
woods  and   over  the   hills. 
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gain  physical  strength  and  energy  and  an  abiding  love  for  the  New 
England  hills. 

And  this  outdoor  life  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  spring  and 
fall.  Dartmouth  enjoys  ''old  fashioned"  winters,  of  which  the  Outing 
Club  has  taken  advantage  to  develop  a  unique  interest  in  skiing 
and  snowshoeing  among  Dartmouth  students.  The  Club  controls 
a  chain  of  cabins  extending  from  Moose  Mountain,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Hanover,  to  within  striking  distance  of  Mount  Washington. 
Week-end  "hikes''  to  some  one  of  these  cabins  are  of  regular  oc- 
currence during  the  winter.  The  use  of  skis,  snowshoes  and 
toboggans  for  daily  exercise  and  recreation  during  the  winter  is  so 
general  among  the  students  as  to  be  virtually  universal. 

Even  the  children  of  Hanover  have  begun  to  imitate  the  stu- 
dents in  this  respect.  For  them  skis  constitute  a  favorite  means  of 
winter  locomotion,  small  boys  taking  to  them  almost  as  soon  as  they 
can  walk.  In  short,  Dartmouth  is  a  real  home  of  winter  sports  be- 
cause such  sports  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  usual  life  of  the  com- 
munity as  they  are  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 


The  Mary  Hitchcock  Hospital,  sli  ozcii  here,  has  more  than  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  skilfully  conduct  ed.  Its  location  alone  is  conducive 
to  hastening  convalescence. 
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How  is  the  Health  of  the  Students  Looked  After;  and  What 
Happens  if  They  are  Sick? 

The  College  maintains  a  medical  inspector  who,  as  a  sanitary 
expert,  makes  it  his  business  to  see  that  the  College  is  maintained  in 
sanitary  condition.  For  instance,  he  makes  careful  examination  of  all 
buildings,  and,  if  conditions  of  the  air  are  unsatisfactory,  arranges 
for  fumigation.  He  makes  freciuent  tests  of  the  water  supply  of  the 
College,  and  exercises  authority  over  the  (juality  of  all  milk  brouglit 
into  Hanover. 

Cases  of  illness  in  the  dormitories  must  be  reported  immediately 
to  him.  If  a  contagious  disease  develops,  he  isolates  the  patient  and 
takes  instant  measures  to  avoid  spread  of  the  trouble.  As  a  result 
of  this  kind  of  care,  Dartmouth  has  not  experienced  any  kind  of 
serious  epidemic  in  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  general  level  of  student  health  is  high.     The  climate  of 

Hanover  plus  the  College 
precautions  are  responsible 
for  this. 

Both  the  Medical  Director 
and  the  Professor  of  Hygiene 
hold  office  iiours  where  stu- 
dents may  obtain  free  medical 
advice.  In  case  of  serious  ill- 
ness, a  student  is  sent  immedi- 
ately to  the  Mary  Hitchcock 
Memorial  Hospital,  located 
near  the  College  buildings 
and  ecjuipped  to  take  excel- 
lent care  of  patients.  i'he 
Hospital  is  independent  of 
the  College,  but  its  charges 
are  moderate,  and  tlie  College 
maintains  two  free  beds  for 
students  who  are  unable  to 
meet  the  cost  of  a  private 
room.    Vhc  presence  of  a  well 


/    bit   of   the   rk'cr. 
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maintained  hospital  insures  a  grade  of  medical  and  surgical  skill 
not  usually  available  in  a  small  crimmunity,  and  offers  more  ade- 
(|uate  care  than  an  infirmary  could  always  command. 

The  physical  training  of  the  students  is  in  charge  of  tlie 
l*rofessor  of  Hygiene,  who  is  likewise  Director  of  the  (ivmnasium. 
Each  freshman  at  Dartmoutli  is  subjected  to  careful  physical 
examination.  W^here  special  exercises  would  help  in  correcting 
defects,  they  are  recommended.  The  entire  freshman  class,  further, 
is  required  to  take  gymnasium  exercise  under  superyision  of  the 
Professor  of  Hygiene. 


An     tiinisual    photograph     of    a     Purliiunith     fullback     in 
the   act   of  getting   off  a   long   punt. 
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An    October  afternoon   on    the  football  field. 

What  does  Dartmouth  Provide  in  Organized  Athletics? 

The  more  common  forms  of  athletics — football,  baseball,  track, 
hockey  and  basketball — flourish  at  Dartmouth  as  they  do  at  most 
eastern  colleges.  In  each  branch  of  sport  rivalry  centers  about  some 
large  game  or  series  of  games:  for  example,  in  football,  with 
Pennsylvania  and  Princeton;  in  track,  with  Pennsylvania;  in  base- 
ball, with  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Amherst  and  Williams.  The 
basketball  season  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  taken  up  with  the 
games  arranged  by  a  league  composed  of  Columbia,  Cornell, 
Dartmouth,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton  and  Yale.  And  in  hockey  the 
important  series  is  Yale,  Harvard  and  Princeton. 

Although  tennis,  golf  and  rifle  team  are  not  considered  major 
sports,  they  offer  athletic  opportunity  to  a  large  group  of  men  who 
do  not  wish  to  engage  in  the  major  games.  Numerous  tennis  courts 
and  a  fine  golf  course  give  these  men  adequate  playing  facilities. 

The  purposes  of  athletics  are  the  inculcation  of  the  best 
principles  of  sportsmanship,  physical  well-being,  and  that 
acquaintance  with  the  men  of  other  colleges  which  results  from 
intercollegiate  relations.  In  addition,  athletics  forms  a  rallying  point 
for  the  enthusiasm  and  college  spirit  of  both  undergraduates  and 
alumni. 

Control  of  sports  at  Dartmouth  is  vested  in  a  council  composed 
of  three  representatives  each  from  alumni,  faculty,  and  undergrad- 
uates. In  this  body,  therefore,  are  represented  all  the  varied 
interests  and  points  of  view  of  those  most  concerned  in  the  athletic 
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welfare  of  the  College,  and  athletic  afifairs  are  settled  both  in  relation 
to  the  larger  well-being  of  the  institution  and  in  relation  to  the  more 
immediate  purposes  of  such  activities. 


The   College    Yard. 
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What  Opportunity  is  There  for  the  Mmi  Not  Interested  in 
A  thletics  ? 

Dartmouth  has  always  been  proud  of  its  plucky  athletic  teams. 
But  a  man  need  not  be  an  athlete  to  find  interest  and  recognition  in 
his  student  life.  All  forms  of  non-athletic  activity  are  highly 
organized  at  Dartmouth  and  are  given  opportunity  for  their  best 
development.  This  is  greatly  aided  by  means  of  Robinson  Hall,  a 
new  building  utilized  exclusively  for  offices  and  work  rooms  of  the 
non-athletic  groups. 

Something  has  already  been  said  of  the  Christian  Association. 
That  is  the  biggest  organization  in  College,  and  its  work  absorbs  the 
surplus  energy  of  a  good  many  men.  A  graduate  secretary  looks 
after  affairs  of  the  Association,  thus  ensuring  it  a  responsible 
headship.  The  Christian  Association  acts  as  host  in  College  Hall 
— the  student  club  building — where,  likewise,  its  offices  are  located. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Student  publications  offer  opportunity  for  outlet  of  varied 
talent.  First  may  be  noted  The  Aegis,  a  student  year  book  now  in 
its  sixth  decade  of  publication.     It  is  a  handsome  volume  of  ch^se 


One    of    the 
thrilling  exh  ib  it  io  n 
events  of  u'intrr 
sports  is  the  ski 
jnmpiug    of    three 
Dieii   together, 
arm-in-iirm. 
While   there  arc 
eomparatively   few 
zi.'ho  care  to  take 
the  triple  jump, 
there  are  fen'cr 
iclio   do  not 
beco))ie    proficient 
ski-)nen. 
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to  five  hundred  pages,  some  of  them  carrying  statistical  information; 
others,  pictures  of  College  organizations;  and  a  considerable 
number  devoted  to  humorous  reflections  on  College  life,  with 
illustrations  to  match.  The  Aegis  is  published  under  auspices  of 
the  junior  class,  which  elects  a  board  of  eight  or  more  editors  to 
carry  out  the  work. 

The  Dartmouth,  published  three  times  a  week  by  an  under- 
graduate board  of  editors,  lays  claim  to  being  the  oldest  college 
newspaper  in  the  country.  Its  foundation  dates  as  far  back  as  1839. 
Membership  on  the  board  of  editors  is  achieved  on  the  basis  of 
competition. 

The  Benin  appears  monthly,  and  constitutes  a  pictorial  review 
of  College  affairs  from  the  undergraduate  standpoint,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  medium  of  literary  expression.  It  is  well  printed,  well 
illustrated,  and  interesting.  Election  to  the  board  of  editors  is  by 
competition  open  to  all  undergraduates. 

Jack  OL^aiitern  is  the  student  comic,  which  appears  from  time 
to  time,  with  manifold  illustrations,  jokes,  poems,  and  satirical 
articles.  Here,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  publications  named, 
literary  and  artistic  ability  find  opportunity  in  the  editorial  depart- 
ment, and  business  ability  in  the  functions  of  the  manager. 


MUSIC 

Dartmouth  maintains  the  time-honored  glee  and  mandolin 
clubs,  which  have  their  social  as  well  as  musical  interest.  'rhes2 
clubs  are  always  called  on  for  a  concert  at  festival  times  in  the 
College  year;  and,  during  winter  and  spring  recesses,  thev  not 
infrequently  make  concert  pilgrimages,  often  of  considerable  extent. 
For  some  years  the  Glee  Club  has  met  the  clubs  of  Harvard, 
Pennsylvania,  Columbia,  Penn.  State,  and  Princeton  in  a  musical 
contest  in  New  York  City.  Membership  in  these  clubs  is  determined 
on  the  basis  of  trials  held  each  fall. 

The  College  choir,  the  Orchestra  and  the  Band  all  give 
opportunity  for  men  of  musical  talent.  The  first  two  are  under 
leadership  of  the  Musical  Director  of  the  College  and  afford 
valuable  instruction  as  well  as  recreation. 
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A    group    of   students 
making    their   zvay 
through    the    Flume 
during   a   "winter 
week-end    excursion 
of    the    Outing 
Club. 


The  winding 
Vale  of  Tenipe 
in  zvinter. 

The   zvide   snow-path 
is  packed  hard  by 
the   tread   of 
countless    snowshoes 
and   skis. 
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DRAMATICS 

Dartmouth  has  won  a  considerable  reputation  for  the  interest 
which  its  students  have  displayed  in  dramatics.  The  Dramatic 
Club  has,  therefore,  for  some  years  past,  been  among  the  most 
flourishing  of  undergraduate  organizations.  For  facilitating  the 
work  of  those  dramatically  inclined,  there  is  a  small  theatre,  known 
as  the  "Little  l^heatre",  in  Robinson  Hall,  which  is  used  as  a  kind 
of  dramatic  laboratory.  Elaborate  performances  are  staged  in 
Webster  Hall,  which  seats  1500  persons,  but  which  has  often  proved 
inadequate  to  the  demand  created  by  special  performances  of  the 
Dramatic  Club.  The  Club  not  infrequently  enjoys  a  trip  out  of 
t(jwn.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  interesting  was  an  excursion  to 
New  York,  a  few  years  since,  where  the  Dartmouth  students 
presented  a  well-known  Broadway  success  and  w^on  no  small  praise 
for  both  their  temerity  and  their  skill. 

DEBATING 

Debating,  now  carried  on  by  an  organization  known  as  the 
Forensic  Union,  has  always  played  an  important  part  in  student 
activities  at  Dartmouth.  The  Union  has  its  headquarters  in 
Robinson  Hall  and  conducts  annual  debates  with  debating  groups 
from  other  colleges. 

OTHER  ORGAXIZATIONS 

There  are  innumerable  other  organizations,  representing  various 
interests:  such  as  those  in  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  games  of 
skill,  and  photography,  for  whose  purpose  Robinson  Hall  provides 
excellent  dark-room  accommodation.  Of  all  the  organizations  in 
the  College  the  one  that  most  appeals  to  the  vigorous-bodied  and 
keen-minded  student  who  loves  outdoors  but  does  not  care  to  take 
up  specialized  athletics  is 

THE  DARTMOUTH  OUTIXG  CLUB* 

This  is  perhaps  Dartmouth's  most  distinctive  contribution  to 
American   undergraduate  life.     Organized   to   promote   interest   in 


*The  arrangement  of  this  book  makes  a  certain  amount  of  duplication  of  material 
unavoidable.  The  Outing  Club,  for  instance,  has  further  consideration  under  another 
caption. 
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outdoor  sports,  it  has,  from  the  first,  created  a  wide  interest  not  only 
among  Dartmouth  students  but  in  the  minds  of  the  general  public, 
and  has  so  commended  itself  to  the  generosity  of  the  Reverend  John 
E.  Johnson,  an  alumnus,  as  to  bring  from  him  a  considerable 
endowment  for  special  Club  purposes,  together  with  gifts  of  camps 
and  camp  sites  which  the  Club  utilizes  summer  and  winter  as  well. 

The  membership  of  the  Outing  Club  consists  of  students,  alumni 
and  College  officers,  who  are  interested  in  outdoor  life  and  are 
ready  to  pay  the  small  annual  fee  of  the  Club.  Activities  consist 
mainly  of  organized  trips  through  the  beautiful  country  round  about 
Hanover,  and  as  far  north  as  the  \Miite  Mountains.  A  good  many 
of  these  trips  are  taken  in  winter,  the  means  of  locomotion  being 
skis  and  snow-shoes.  As  a  result,  there  is  hardly  a  man  in  the 
College  who  does  not  become  reasonably  expert  in  the  use  of  these 
articles,  with  a  resultant  physical  benefit  which  is  manifest. 

Part  of  the  Outing  Club  equipment  is  a  chain  of  cabins,  seven 
in  all,  located  at  intervals  of  about  twelve  miles,  from  Hanover  to 
Littleton.  These  cabins  are  used  by  parties  taking  organized  hikes 
and  are,  as  w^ell,  not  infrequently  the  refuge  for  the  night  of  small 
groups  (jf  week-end  trampers  from  the  College. 

The  Outing  Club  helps  give  zest  and  interest  to  winter  life  in 
Hanover  by  various  means.  Aside  from  the  trips,  there  are  social 
meetings  of  the  organization.  But,  more  particularly,  there  has 
been  built  in  the  Pine  Park,  just  north  of  the  College,  a  winter  arena 
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with  a  toboggan  slide  and  a  ski  jump 
that  offer  special  opportunities  for 
developing  skill  and  for  enjoying 
winter  sports  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  community. 

Each  winter,  too,  the  Outing 
Club  holds  a  competitive  winter 
meet  which  brings  out  the  best  ski 
and  snow-shoe  ability  in  the  College 
and  pits  it  against  the  best  from 
Canadian  and  other  northern  insti- 
tutions. The  events  of  this  competi- 
tion cover  two  or  three  days  and  are 
accompanied  by  various  social  di- 
versions culminating  in  the  so-called 
Winter  Carnival   ball.     The  whole 

Rest  before  an  Outing  Club  fireplace.  affair    COnStitUtCS    a    UUiqUC    CVCUt    in 

American   undergraduate   life   and   attracts   from   all   parts   of   the 
country  more  visitors  than  local  accommodations  can  well  care  for. 

WJiat  are  the  Opportunities  for  Persofial  Contact  with  the 
Faculty  ? 

On  entering  College,  every  student  is  assigned  to  some  member 
of  the  faculty,  who  is  thus  constituted  his  advisor.  The  relationship 
thus  established  is  more  or  less  intimate,  depending  largely  upon  the 
student.  Several  receptions  are  held  during  the  year  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  students  opportunity  to  meet  the  faculty  and  their 
wives.  The  homes  of  the  faculty  are  open  to  student  callers;  and 
various  organizations,  of  which  students  and  faculty  may  alike  be 
members,  enable  the  establishing  of  friendships  between  students  and 
teachers. 

To  what  extent  the  opportunities  offered  are  taken  advantage 
of  depends  entirely  upon  the  student.  Some  entirely  fail  to  establish 
themselves  on  terms  of  personal  intimacy  with  their  instructors. 
Others,  while  in  College,  make  friendships  which  are  a  life-long 
source  of  satisfaction. 
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Half  a  day's  tramp 
from   Dartmouth 
is  Holt's  Ledge, 
a  towering 
precipice 
from    whose    top 
an   extended 
z'iezv  is 
obtainable. 


What  are  the  Opportunities  for  Religious  Work  and  Training? 

Apart  from  those  time-honored  institutions,  Morning  Chapel 
and  Sunday  Vespers,  upon  which  attendance  of  all  undergraduates 
is  required,  Dartmouth  College  affords  opportunity  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  religious  life  of  the  student  in  three  different  offerings. 

First,  through  the  curriculum,  in  the  Department  of  Biblical 
History  and  Literature,  elective  courses  are  offered  in  Biblical  His- 
tory, Comparative  Religion,  the  Literature  of  the  Bible,  and  The 
Application  of  Christian  Principles  to  Modern  Life;  second,  in  the 
many  expressional  activities  and  varied  devotional  and  inspirational 
meetings  conducted  by  the  Dartmouth  Christian  Association,  which 
enrolls  over  900  men  of  the  College  in  its  membership;  and  third, 
through  the  fellowship  and  privileges  afforded  in  the  churches  of 
the  community.  Congregational,  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic, 
which  give  that  personal  touch  with  Christianity  which  often 
proves  most  stimulating. 
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Besides  these  specific  agencies,  it  is  important  to  add  that  not  a 
few  of  the  faculty,  in  perfectly  unofficial  and  natural  ways,  endeavor 
to  encourage  the  men  toward  the  adoption  of  Christian  standards 
of  faith  and  practice,  and  that,  in  the  undergraduate  body  itself,  is 
a  constantly  increasing  number  of  men  who  quietly  and  efficiently 
spread  the  leaven  of  true  religion  by  disinterested  service  and  by 
personal  loyalty  to  Christian  ideals. 


This  Church,  faciny  the  northzvcst  corner  of  the  campus,  zuas  built  in  1796.  In  1SS9 
the  interior  was  tastefully  restored.  Here  for  more  than  a  century  the  Commence- 
ment e.vercises  were  held;  and  here  still  the  baccalaureate  sermon  is  preached.  The  Col- 
lege owns  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  pezL's  in  the  church;  but  no  longer  requires 
the  students  to   use   them. 
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Are  there  any  Large  Social  Events  in  the  College  Year? 

There  are  three  important  social  events  in  the  College  year: 
Winter  Carnival,  Junior  "Prom"  and  Commencement. 

The  Winter  Carnival,  which  is  almost  unique  among  American 
college  events,  is  held  in  February  under  general  auspices  of  the 
Dartmouth  Outing  Club.  The  Carnival  consists  of  exhibition  ski  and 
snow-shoe  contests,  and  gives  opportunity  for  participation  in  the 
outdoor  winter  sports.  The  occasion  is  likewise  made  use  of  for 
performances  by  the  dramatic  and  musical  clubs  and  for  a  number 
of  dances,  chief  of  which  is  the  Carnival  ball.  Carnival  occupies 
about  three  days  and  brings  enough  visitors  to  Hanover  to  tax  the 
accommodations  of  the  place  to  their  utmost. 

Junior  "Prom",  held  in  May,  centres  about  the  ball  given  under 
auspices  of  the  Junior  class.  House  parties  fill  the  fraternity  houses 
and  the  Inn.  For  three  days  there  is  a  round  of  dances,  receptions, 
and  entertainments  which  reach  their  climax  in  the  ball.  This,  like 
the  Carnival  ball,  is  held  in  the  great  gymnasium  which  is  specially 
decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  which  is  large  enough  to  give  ample 
room  for  two  hundred  couples  at  once. 

Few  undergraduates  remain  in  Hanover  for  Commencement, 
which  is  dedicated  primarily  to  the  seniors  and  to  the  alumni,  who 
return  in  large  numbers  for  the  event,  dififerent  classes  each  year 
arranging  a  special  Commencement  reunion.  Exercises  of 
Commencement  week  last  from  Sunday  to  Wednesday,  beginning 
with  the  baccalaureate  sermon  and  closing  with  the  alumni  luncheon. 
Wednesday  night,  there  is  held  the  Commencement  ball,  which  is 
usually  attended  by  the  governor  of  the  State  and  his  stafif,  and  by 
various  alumni,  in  addition  to  the  guests  of  the  senior  class. 

What  about  Dartmouth  Fraternities  and  the  Social  Life  of 
the  College? 

The  fraternity  system,  if  system  it  may  be  called,  exists  at 
Dartmouth  as  at  other  colleges.  It  does  not  exist  on  the  same  terms, 
however.  There  are  at  Dartmouth  some  seventeen  Greek  letter 
fraternities.  To  them  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  student  body 
belongs.     Virtually  every  fraternity  possesses  a  house  where  several 
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of  the  members  have  their  rooms.  The  number  who  may  at  any 
one  time  occupy  a  house  is,  however,  limited  to  fourteen.  Other 
members  of  a  chapter,  which  usually  counts,  all  told,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  men,  room  in  the  dormitories,  where  they  are  thrown  into 
intimate  fellowship  with  the  men  of  other  fraternities  and  with 
those  who  have  no  fraternity  affiliations.  This  prevents  over 
emphasis  of  the  fraternity  idea  and  its  tendency  toward  segregation 
of  groups.  Whatever  is  best  in  fraternity  life, — good  fellowship, 
unity  of  interest,  mutual  helpfulness, — is  fostered  under  this  method 
of  control.  That  which  is  worst  is,  at  least,  minimized.  Whether  a 
man  is,  or  is  not,  connected  with  a  fraternity  makes  small  difference. 
More  important  in  their  influence  on  student  life  are  the  senior 
societies,  election  to  which  occurs  in  junior  year.  There  are  a 
number  of  these  societies,  some  almost  purely  social  in  their  signifi- 
cance, others  literary  or  artistic.  Election  to  one  of  these  societies 
is  looked  upon  as  a  signal  honor,  the  basis  of  choice  being,  for  the 
most  part,  the  College  achievement  of  the  candidate. 

Democracy  is  a  characteristic  of  American  college  life.  Its 
definitions  vary  somewhat,  however,  with  different  institutions.  At 
Dartmouth,  democracy  does  not  mean  that  every  man  is  as  popular, 
as  influential  and  as  brainy  as  every  other.  Neither  does  it  mean 
that  the  group  necessarily  accepts  a  man  at  his  own  valuation.  It 
means  that  all  men  start  with  an  equal  chance,  in  so  far  as  local 
conditions  are  concerned,  and  that  recognition  is  dependent  only 
upon  the  several  characteristics  of  the  man  and  not  at  all  upon 
circumstances  of  wealth,  family  connections,  or  means  of  livelihood. 
The  tradition  that  men  shall  earn  part,  at  least,  of  their  own  way 
through  College  is  very  strong,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  done  to 
this  end  is  immaterial.  No  worker  loses  caste  because  of  the  kind 
of  his  employment. 

Further  than  this,  the  preponderance  of  dormitory  life  at 
Dartmouth  and  the  simplicity  of  the  environment  of  the  College  give 
small  opportunity  for  large  expenditure,  or  for  the  creation  of 
conditions  that  tend  to  raise  artificial  barriers  among  men. 
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"r/ir    .Irts"    room    in    J\<ihiiisoii    liail.      Here  ijroups   of  students  entertain    interestnu/  I'isit- 
ors  to  the  College. 

How  Much  does  it  Cost  to  Attend  Dartmouth? 

The    College    estimates    undergraduate    expenses    roughly    as: 


*Tuition 
Room,  heat  and  light 
Board 
Books 

Laboratory  fees 
Laundry 


$140.— $140. 

50.—  175. 

160.—  250. 

15.—    30. 

6.—     15. 

15.—    30. 

$386^    $64a 


These  are  the  necessary  expenses  exclusive  of  those  incurred  in 
meeting  personal  and  social  needs,  and  in  traveling  to  and  from 
College.  The  man  who  omits  some  things  will  manage  on  a  total  of 
less  than  $500  a  year. 


*The   general   tendency   of   college   charges    is  to  advance.     None  of  the  figures  here  given 
are    official    or    are    guaranteed. 
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A  careful  investigation  shows  that  $800  is  a  sufficient  annual 
allowance  to  cover  all  legitimate  personal  and  College  expenses  at 
Dartmouth.  A  year's  expenditure  of  $1000  is  considered  high.  The 
undergraduate  who  commands  $1200  is  usually  looked  upon  as 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 

Then,  too,  the  man  of  small  or  moderate  means  finds  various 
ways  of  helping  himself  and  of  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  his  educa- 
tion. Any  man  who  is  really  needy  may  apply  for  scholarship  aid. 
If  he  is  a  sufficiently  good  student  to  obtain  fair  rank,  this  aid  will 
reduce  his  tuition  for  the  year  from  $140  to  $90.  As  his  rank 
improves,  this  reduction  increases  by  ten-dollar  amounts.  A  very 
high-grade  student,  who  obtains  scholarship  aid,  will  pay  a  tuition 
fee  of  not  more  than  $50  or  $60;  and  there  are  a  number  of  prize 
scholarships  covering  the  entire  tuition  charge.  Scholarship  aid  is 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  There  are,  too, 
various  means  of  self-help  which  are  elsewhere  discussed. 

The  substance  of  the  question  of  cost  is  that  a  freshman  should 
hesitate  to  enter  Dartmouth  unless  he  can  command  $300  in  cash, 
or  has  a  scholarship  and  definitely  arranged  means  for  earning  a 
living.  Men  have  come  with  much  less — with  nothing,  in  fact, — 
and  have  made  their  way;  but  the  attempt  is  not  recommended,  for 
the  effect  on  studies  may  be  unfortunate.  It  is  better  to  borrow  for 
the  first  year  or  two  than  to  attempt  to  earn  the  entire  way.  On 
the  other  hand,  too  much  is  worse  than  too  little.  No  one's  total 
expenditure,  certainly  during  the  first  year  or  two,  should  exceed  the 
maximum  named  above. 
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What  are  the  Chances  for  Self  Help  ? 

Undergraduate  employment  at  Dartmouth,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
connected  with  the  Employment  Bureau  of  the  Dartmouth  Christian 
Association,  may  be  classified  under  five  heads,  viz : 

1.  Tutoring. 

2.  Work  for  Eating  Clubs. 

3.  Agencies. 

4.  Typewriting  and  Stenography. 

5.  General  Work. 

Students  find  further  assistance  through: 

6.  Scholarships  and  Prizes. 

7.  Loans. 

1.  Tutoring.  For  the  man  who  is  qualified,  tutoring  is  very 
remunerative.  The  Tutoring  Bureau  of  the  Christian  Association 
provides  free  assistance  to  those  men  not  able  to  pay  for  their 
tutoring.  But,  for  those  who  are  able  to  pay,  a  price  is  agreed 
upon  between  the  tutor  and  the  man  who  employs  him. 

2.  Eating  Clubs.  Students  wait  on  table  in  all  the  different 
eating  clubs  and  at  the  College  Commons.  Numbers  of  them  find 
opportunity  for  employment  in  serving  rooms,  while  others  act  as 
commissaries.  About  200  men  in  College  are  probably  engaged  in 
this  form  of  work.  The  work  in  the  clubs  gives  a  man  his  entire 
board  while  the  rate  of  remuneration  in  the  College  Commons 
approximates  25  cents  an  hour.  There  is  no  loss  of  caste  implied 
in  work  of  this  kind.  For  labor  expended,  the  return  is  looked 
upon  as  good,  and  club  positions  are  considered  desirable. 

3  Agencies.  Not  a  little  is  earned,  as  a  result  of  their  own 
initiative,  by  men  acting  as  agents.  Some  have  clothes  pressing 
agencies  and  laundry  agencies.  Canvassing  during  the  summer 
vacation  is  a  favorite  means  of  earning  money  for  manv  men. 

4.  Typewriting  and  Stenography.  A  larger  number  of  men 
are  doing  or  are  having  their  work  done  on  a  typewriter.  At  certain 
times  of  the  year  there  is  great  call  for  good  typists  and  at  all  times 
of  the  year  for  stenographers.    The  rate  for  a  typist  averages  about 
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ten  cents  a  sheet,  or  thirty  to  fifty  cents  an  hour.  Many  members  of 
the  faculty  need  a  stenographer  for  a  few  hours  each  dav,  and  a 
good  stenographer  can  always  find  plenty  of  work. 

5.  General  JJ^ork.  This  includes  odd  jobs,  such  as  tending 
furnaces  and  shoveling  paths  in  the  winter,  garden  and  housework 
in  the  summer,  clerking  in  stores,  distributing  circulars,  and  doing 
clerical  work.  Some  students  earn  their  room  and  others  certain 
meals  in  the  day  for  doing  housework.  About  90  per  cent  of  the 
Employment  Bureau's  positions  are  under  this  head  of  general  work. 
The  usual  pay  is  twenty  cents  per  hour.  The  fact  that  over  $3000.00 
worth  of  work  is  given  out  to  about  300  students  in  a  vear  shows  how 
much  of  this  work  needs  to  be  done. 

6.  Scholarships  and  Prizes.  As  is  noted  elsewhere,  a  student 
of  high  rank,  who  is  in  need  of  assistance,  mav  obtain  considerable 
reductions  in  tuition  charges.  There  are,  further,  several  prizes 
for  proficiency  in  different  subjects.     Most  notable  of  these  is  the 


The  College  heatitiy  plant  burns  5iK>'J  tons  of  eoal  eneli  year. 
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Bartlctt  Toz^'cr.  xdiich  stands  at  the  crest  of  the  park  and  commands  a 
view  for  miles  up  and  dozen  the  valley.  Beside  it  is  the  stump  of  the 
Old  Pine. 

Edwin  R.  Perkins  prize  of  $500  awarded  annually  to  the 
student  in  the  department  of  ancient  languages  or  of  English,  showing 
the  greatest  ability. 

7.  Loans.  After  freshman  year  there  are  various  loan  funds 
available  for  the  assistance  of  high-grade  students  who  are  in  need 
of  financial  aid. 
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When  and  How  are  College  Bills  Paid? 

The  College  tuition  fee  is  $140  per  year*;  and  there  are  fees  in 
addition  for  laboratory  courses  and  for  extra  courses  beyond  the 
number  regularly  prescribed.  These,  however,  do  not  afifect  many 
freshmen,  every  one  of  whom,  however,  is  charged  a  gymnasium 
locker  fee  of  $2.00. 

The  freshman's  tuition  fee  for  the  first  semester  is  due  at  the 
time  of  entering  College.  Upon  arrival  in  Hanover,  he  first  presents 
himself  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  where  he  ofifers  his  credentials. 
When  sure  that  these  are  approved,  he  proceeds  to  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer  where  he  pays  his  first  semester's  tuition  fee,  consisting 
of  $70  tuition,  plus  laboratory  charges  (if  there  are  any)  and  locker 
fee.  From  the  Treasurer  he  receives  a  receipt  which  he  now  hands 
to  the  President  of  the  College,  who  signs  an  engraved  certificate 
declaring  the  student  duly  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  College. 
This  is  the  process  of  matriculation. 


*See  page  81. 
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The    Bona,    a    stoitc    platform    in    the    park.    Here   the   outdoor  plays  are   held   and   here 
part  of   the  annual  Class  Day  exercises  are  conducted. 
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After  this  first  matriculation,  tuition  bills  are  payable  on  the 
first  day  of  October  and  of  March  in  each  year.  Room  rent  for  all 
students  is  payable  on  the  first  day  of  December  and  of  May. 
Scholarship  aid,  where  granted,  is  credited  on  the  tuition  bill  in 
equal  semester  instalments,  except  in  freshman  year,  when  the  first 
credit  is  made  on  the  basis  of  minimum  aid,  the  difiference  due  to 
actual  marks  obtained  being  adjusted  on  the  second  semester  bill. 

How  may  Further  Information  Concerning  Dartmouth  be 
Obtained? 

Information  concerning  courses  of  study  at  Dartmouth,  to- 
gether with  detailed  statements  as  to  the  College  requirements,  is 
published  in  the  annual  catalogue  of  the  College.  This  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  Registrar  of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

Concerning  questions  which  this  book  may  have  suggested 
without  supplying  sufficient  answer,  it  would  be  well  to  address  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
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